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THE INFLUENCE OF LANGUAGE UPON THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


HE mathematician L. E. J. Brouwer, one of the founders of 

so-called mathematical intuitionism, in one of the papers in 
which he attempts to explain and prove his fundamental con- 
ceptions, says that mathematics, science, and language are the 
principle functions of man’s intellectual activity. It is by these 
functions, declares Brouwer, that man becomes able to govern na- 
ture and maintain order in the midst of nature.’ If this be true it 
would seem to be one of the most interesting problems as well as 
one of the most important tasks of philosophy to investigate the 
logical character of these three functions and to elucidate their 
relationship. For the business of philosophy is to study the dif- 
ferent forms and sources of knowledge and make clear the way in 
which they interlink and coéperate. 

The approach to this problem, however, is not easy, and in the 
past has been impeded, not only by inner difficulties but also by 
conditions that depend to a large extent upon the organization of 
scientific research and of our academic training. Our universities 
follow the principle of a strict division of labor. They are divided 
into different departments that do not know very much of each 
other. None of these departments wishes or dares to encroach on 
another territory. This specialization may be a very sound prin- 
ciple and from the teacher’s point of view even indispensable. But 
when approaching the field of philosophy we can no longer main- 
tain such a division of labor. What we demand and expect from 
philosophy is a synthesis of the various scientific efforts. We wish 
to know their mutual relations and their systematic connections. 

Even with this approach, however, we do not feel inclined to 
think of language and mathematics as kindred branches of knowl- 
edge. They seem to be very far from each other and to belong to 
entirely different spheres. They are, so to speak, the opposite 
hemispheres of our ‘‘globus intellectualis.’? Mathematics belongs 
to science and is the very foundation of science. Language is an 


1L. E. J. Brouwer, ‘*Mathematik Wissenschaft und Sprache,’’ Monats- 
schrift fiir Mathematik und Physik, Bd. 36 (1929), pp. 153 ff. 
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historical phenomenon that can be studied and explained only by 
historical methods. If we accept the theory of many modern 
logicians, mathematical and historical thought are separated from 
each other by an unbridgeable gulf. Science and history can never 
be brought under one and the same common denominator. The 
structure of history and the structure of the so-called ‘‘ Getsteswis- 
senschaften’’ are of quite different types from the structure of 
mathematics or natural science. I do not wish to enter into the 
details of this vigorously debated question, but in this paper I do 
Wish to indieate a way by which we may hope to bridge this logical 
gap. I do not deny the specific differences that, from the point 
of view of a general theory of knowledge, admittedly exist between 
language on the one hand and mathematical and scientific thought 
on the other hand. But I think it is just this difference that 
entitles us and in a sense obliges us to search after the logical 
genus to which both kinds are subordinated. In order to make 
clear my point I shall begin with a short survey of the historical 
development of our problem. But I do not intend to develop all 
the historical facts. My present task is systematic, not merely 
historical. From the historical evolution of language and of 
mathematical and scientific thought I wish to draw some general 
systematic consequences that may perhaps be helpful in elucidating 
the situation of modern epistemology. 
According to Plato wonder (@avpétey) is the beginning of all 
philosophy. Without the ability to wonder man would never have 
developed philosophy. It is, indeed, this emotion that Greek 
thought first felt when dealing with the problem of language. 
Philosophy was under the spell of language; it was surprised and, 
as it were, fascinated by the bright light that shone forth from 
language. We feel this fascination if we study early Greek phi- 
losophy and if we read the fragments of Heraclitus in which he 
praises the power of the ‘‘Logos.’’ But the Greek mind could not 
simply submit to this power. I think, for example, that nobody 
who has any thorough knowledge of Greek science and Greek 
philosophy can subscribe to the opinion of John Stuart Mill, that 
Greek speculation was little more than a mere sifting and analyzing 
of the notions attached to common language.? The Greek mind 
was critical and analytical ; it could not surrender itself to language 
without investigating its nature and its conditions. Language 
remained the great guide of thought; but philosophy had no longer 
an implicit faith in this guide. It began to seek its own route 
according to the principles and standards of truth that it estab- 


2J. 8. Mill, Logic, Book I, Ch. 3. 
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lished. We can follow this in Greek logic and metaphysics, in 
Greek empirical science, in Greek ethics and natural philosophy. 
In ethical thought the first decisive step is made by Socrates.. If 
we read the Socratic dialogues of Plato we feel at once the way in 
which the thought of Socrates is bound to language and that in which 
it strives to free itself from language. Socrates is the eternal con- 
versationalist. Nobody can meet him without immediately getting 
entangled in conversation and disputation. Socrates is convinced 
that there is no other way to detect ethical truth than this dis- 
cursive and dialectic way. But it is here that we make the first 
decisive step that leads us from linguistic thought to philosophical 
thought. Socrates always begins with distinctions that at first 
sight seem to be nothing else than verbal discriminations. He can 
not explain his thought and his concepts without referring to the 
common usage of words: He asks for the meaning of these words 
—for the meaning of d&yaféy, xaddv, dvipeia, Stxavoobyn, cwhpoctvn—of 
the good and the beautiful, of courage, justice, temperance. Dia- 
lectic is the art of determining and fixing the fluctuating meaning 
of words. Speech is moving—and in this movement all our words 
and terms undergo an incessant change. But it is for philosophy, © 
for dialectic, to bring this.change to a standstill, to transmute the 
mobile and uncertain shape of words into steadfast and constant 
concepts. 

What Socrates began in the field of ethics was maintained and 
continued by Aristotle in the field of physics. In Aristotle’s 
physics we meet with the same confidence in language and with the 
same distrust of language. Most of the commentators of Aristotle 
have laid stress on the first point. In his ‘“‘Geschichte der Kate- 
gorienlehre,’’? Trendlenburg tries to convince us that the system of 
categories that is at the bottom of Aristotle’s logic, physics, and 
metaphysics is nothing else than a sort of transposition of linguistic 
and grammatical distinctions into logical distinctions. In this 
case the whole thought of Aristotle would be moulded upon the 
pattern of Greek language. But I do not think that we can main- 
tain this view without qualification. Aristotle was not only a 
logician ; he was at the same time an acute and careful observer of 
natural phenomena. In order to do full justice to his system of 
physics we must constantly keep in view these two poles of his 
thought ; we must pay heed both to the empirical and the specula- 
tive sides of the problem.’ But in both respects we can connect the 
Aristotelian concept of nature with the general function of lan- 
guage. Aristotle does not regard nature as a mere aggregate of 
facts. He wishes to understand nature as a system—as a coherent, 
logical whole. But to discover this system he does not use the same 
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method as modern science. Galileo, Kepler, or Newton were search- 
ing for Philosophiae naturalis principia mathematica—for general 
laws and principles of nature the purport of which can be de- 
scribed by mathematical concepts and mathematical functions. 
Aristotle’s thought is directed to a different aim. What he strives 
at is a complete logical classification of the facts of nature. And 
for this principal task Aristotle refers and appeals to those classi- 
fications that, before the beginnings of an empirical science of 
nature, have been made by language. Language is not possible 
without the use of general names—and these names are not only 
arbitrary conventional signs; they are supposed to be the expres- 
sion of objective differences. They correspond to different classes 
and different properties of things. Aristotle accepts this general 
view; he thinks that the words of language have not only a verbal 
but an ontological meaning. Arguing upon this principle we may 
say that there is a double approach to ontology, to a general theory 
of being. We may begin with an analysis of the fundamental 
phenomena of nature; but we may begin just as much with an 
analysis of linguistic phenomena—we may study the general struc- 
ture of the sentence. : In both cases we shall be led to the same 
result. We find as the first fundamental category the category of 
substance or being (oicia)—that corresponds to the subject of the 
sentence. Every predication presupposes an ultimate point to 
which it refers. Substance (izoxeiyevoy) is this ultimate point; it 
underlies all predication but can not be expressed by any predicate. 
In the same sense we may connect the other categories with the 
facts and distinctions of. language. Quantity and quality (socdv 
and xowrv) refer to the adjective, rouiy and racxew correspond to 
the active and the passive forms of the verb, and so on. 

We can easily understand that Aristotle when building up this 
system was convinced that he was standing upon firm and un- 
shakable ground. He could scarcely distrust that general scheme 
of thought which was imposed on him by the structure of Greek 
language. We must bear in mind the fact that the distinction be- 
tween different types of languages is a very late attainment of 
philosophical and linguistic thought. Wilhelm von Humboldt was 
the first to give a systematic survey of the various types of lan- 
guage. And even Humboldt, who studied all these types with the 
greatest care and with a perfectly unbiassed mind, could not for- 
bear to ascribe a special value and a definite philosophical and 
logical preéminence to the Indo-European languages. According 
to him the form of these languages—the method of inflexion—is, 
as he says ‘‘die einzig gesetzmissige Form,’’ the only linguistic type 
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that follows perfectly clear and strict rules.* This logical superi- 
ority of the inflective type depends on the fact that it is here— 
and here alone—that we meet with a sharp distinction between the 
fundamental elements of the sentence—between the subject, the 
predicate, the copula. 

We can scarcely maintain this view of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
any longer. It has become rather doubtful whether we can con- 
struct a hierarchy of languages in which the inflective type would 
maintain the highest rank and could claim a logical superiority 
over all the other types. In this respect the evolution of logic and 
the evolution of linguistics seem to lead to the same result. Logic 
has taught us that there are many and very important types of 
propositions that can not be reduced to that simple scheme of the 
sentence we find in the inflected languages. It was especially the 
study of mathematical relations that imperatively demanded the | 
enlargement of this scheme. On the other hand linguistics seems 
to have given up all hope of finding a unique prototype of language 
and speech. After many unsuccessful attempts made in this direc- 
tion most of the modern linguists seem to have ceased to seek this 
privileged and ideal type. Alan N. Gardiner in his Theory of 
Speech and Language * says: 

It is clear that so well-established and passionately-held a faith as that 
which asserts that every sentence consists of, or can be analysed into, subject 
and predicate cannot be wholly without foundation. ... But even had that 
belief proved true, the possession of subject and predicate would still have 
been no infallible test by which a sentence could be recognized as such... . 
Equally untenable is the claim of some grammarians that every sentence must 
contain a finite verb. Whatever the facts as regards the Indo-European 
languages I can aver with the utmost assurance that Old Egyptian dispensed 
with the copula. .. . Throughout the whole of the Old and Middle Egyptian 


periods sentences with a noun as predicative regularly dispensed with the 
copula. . . . Similar evidence could be produced from Hebrew and Arabic. 


I need not emphasize to what a large extent this progress in logical 
analysis and this enlargement of our empirical linguistic knowledge 
has influenced the development of modern metaphysics. The severe 
criticism of the one-sided subject-predicate scheme of the sentence 
is one of the outstanding features in Whitehead’s philosophical 
work. It has proved to be one of the most powerful motives in his 
reconstruction of metaphysics, in his attempt to build up a new 
cosmology. : ; 


As regards the physics and cosmology of Aristotle they seem, 


8 Cf. W. von Humboldt, ther die Verschiedenheiten des menschlichen 


Sprachbaues, Gesammelte Schriften, Berliner Akademie Ausgabe, Bd. VII, 
Part I, p. 162. 


+ Oxford, 1932, pp. 214 ff. 
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at first sight, to be in full agreement with our own modern views. 
He defines a physical or natural thing as a thing which has in itself 
dpxiy xuvhoews xal ordcews, a principle of motion and rest in respect 
of place, of size or quality (Phys. II, 192b, 20). The phenomenon 
of motion is, therefore, the fundamental fact in Aristotle’s physics 
—just as much as this phenomenon is the focus of Galileo’s physical 
theories. But what makes the decisive difference between Aristotle 
and Galileo is the fact that the former describes and defines motion 
in terms of substances and qualities whereas the latter defines it in 
terms of. relations and quantities. By this the whole order and 
method of thought is inverted. It is not the subject-matter of 
physics but it is its logical form that in the work of Galileo under- 
goes a complete change of meaning. In analyzing the phenomenon 
of motion Aristotle follows the way that is prescribed to him by his 
general principles. Motion is a predicate—and such a predicate 
ean not be thought without the subject to which it inheres. We 
have, therefore, to begin with the study of this subject, to inquire 
into the nature of the moving bodies in order to determine and 
discriminate the various forms of motion. But for this purpose we 
need another preparatory step. The empirical bodies we meet with 
in common experience are not the ultimate elements of things. 
They have to be reduced to simpler constituents in order to be 
accessible to a scientific explanation. These constituents we find 
when going back to those simple qualities of which the physical 
universe is composed. To each of these qualities there corresponds 
a special form of motion. If we achieve a complete and exhaustive 
survey of them we have, therefore, reached our goal: we have at- 
tained a description, a systematic classification of all the possible 
forms of motion. But how can we discover these simple irreducible 
qualities? It is at this point that Aristotle once more relies on the 
power of language. Language has made the first fundamental 
distinctions. It has classified the phenomena of nature according 
to certain points of view. We need only to follow its example in 
order to find out the true elements of things. But, like Socrates 
in his ethical investigations, Aristotle is perfectly aware of the 
fact that every philosophical use of language at the same time 
demands a criticism of language. We have to examine, to complete, 
and to correct its discriminations and classifications. It is not 
until such a critical examination has been made that we are entitled 
to trust them. By applying this method Aristotle is finally led 
to the distinction of two classes of qualities each of which is divided 
into two opposite terms. Heat and cold, dryness and humidity, are 
declared to be the fundamental qualities of things. The empirical 
bodies consist of these primary qualities. Water is the thing which 
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contains in its nature the qualities of coldness and humidity; fire 
combines the qualities of heat and dryness and so on. And each of 
these qualities demands and determines a special form of motion. 
Every single element has its natural place in the physical universe. 
When detached from this place it strives, by an inward inclination 
and tendency, to return to it. By this the general order of the 
universe is constantly restored and maintained. 

The first attacks against this system were made in the last cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages. Here we first meet with thinkers who, 
although following the general scholastic tradition, no longer regard 
Aristotle as an absolute authority. They attempt to take a new 
way—the via moderna as they used to call it. The disciples of 
William of Occam were the first to envisage the possibility of a 
new theory of motion that in many aspects diverged from the 
principles of Aristotle. Pierre Duhem—the distinguished French 
physicist who at the same time was one of the best students of 
medieval philosophy—has shown in a series of very careful and 
detailed investigations ® the importance of the work of the later 
nominalists for the discovery of a new statics and dynamics. But 
I think that Duhem overrates the systematic significance of these 
scholastic efforts. The nominalists could pave the way; they could 
call in question and enfeeble the authority of Aristotle, but they 
were not able to build up a new constructive theory of nature. It 
was the fundamental logical principle of nominalism itself which 
was in the way of such a theory. According to this principle 
nature consists of individual things and individual events. ‘‘Omnia 
res positiva extra animam,’’ says William of Occam, ‘‘eo ipso est 
singularis.’’? But if this is true there arises a difficulty. In which 
way is this singularity of things to be reconciled with the univer- 
sality which is implied in every mathematical proposition? It was 
this problem that had to be solved before a mathematical theory of 
nature could arise. For such a theory it was not enough to intro- 
duce new means and new methods of empirical observation. Of 
course, the ‘‘nuova scienza’’ of Galileo, the new science of dynamics, 
was not a speculative but an empirical science. It depended on 
the discovery of fundamental facts. But even these facts could not 
have been found and ascertained if Galileo had not approached 
nature from a different angle. The form of induction introduced 
by Galileo presupposes a new theory of knowledge—a theory that 
conceives reality and scientific thought in a way that was unknown 

5 Pierre Duhem, Les Origines de la Statique, 2 v., Paris, 1905-1906. 


Etudes sur Leonard de Vinci, 3 v., Paris, 1906-1913. Le Systéme du Monde, 
5 v., Paris, 1913-1917. 
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both to Aristotle and to the medieval nominalists.* In this theory 
language could no longer maintain the same place. In Galileo’s 
conception of scientific truth the discriminations made by language 
were not completely overthrown and negated. But they were de- 
clared to have only a preliminary character. Those qualities, he 
said, described in terms like heat or cold, dryness or humidity, 
may be sufficient to classify the world of our sense-perceptions. 
But they by no means suffice to detect the fundamental order of 
+ nature. 

This view was expressed with admirable clarity and conciseness 
in a polemic against the Aristotelian and scholastic physics that is 
contained in a treatise of Galileo’s entitled Il Saggiatore (The 
Assayer). It is here that we first meet with that fundamental dis- 
tinction that later on was described as the distinction between 
secondary and primary qualities. Language—declared Galileo— 
may be a very satisfactory and very useful instrument of thought 
if we pursue no other aim than to survey and classify the objects 
of our common experience, the world of sense-data. But it fails 
as soon as we set ourselves a different and higher task. For dis- 
covering the fundamental laws of nature, the principles of motion, 
we need other and more reliable modes of expression. The symbols 
of language have to be superseded by the symbols of mathematics. 
Geometry and arithmetic are the only true language of nature. 
Nature, says Galileo, is no secret to the human mind. It is an 
open book legible to everyone. But in order to read this book we 
first have to learn the letters in which it is written. These letters 
are not the ordinary sense-data: the perceptions of heat or cold, of 
red or blue and so on. The book of nature is written in mathe- 
matical characters, in points, lines, surfaces, numbers. By this 
postulate Galileo removed the keystone of Aristotelian physics. 
Those distinctions which are regarded in the system of Aristotle 
as ontological distinctions, as fundamental qualities of things, are 
now declared to be nothing else than outward denominations. It is 
a mistake—says Galileo in the Saggiatore—to consider a property 
like cold or warmth as an objective quality inherent in the thing 
itself. If I wish to conceive matter I am under the necessity of 
conceiving it at this place or another, in that shape or another. 
But there is no need for me to imagine matter in this or another 
way, to ascribe to it a special color, to think of it as silent or 
sounding, as warm or cold. All this does not belong to matter; it 
only belongs to our own human organization; it depends on the 

¢For further details cf. my paper, ‘‘Wahrheitsbegriff und Wahrheits- 


problem bei Galilei’? in Scientia (Milano), Vol. LXII, N. CCOV-9, N. CCOVI- 
10 (1937), pp. 121-180, pp. 185-193. 
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special conditions of our sense-organs. Cold or warmth, dryness 
or humidity, are no elementary qualities—they are mere names— 
purt nomi, as Galileo says." We understand from these sentences 
that the new principles introduced by the dynamics of Galileo 
could not be found and could not be firmly established without a 
general logical and epistemological revolution. 

It would be tempting to follow up this line of thought in the 
whole development of modern philosophy. But here I am not 
allowed to yield to this temptation. I must content myself with a 
few remarks. With regard to the problem of language, modern 
philosophy manifests two different tendencies. Just as much as 
in any other field of knowledge, we meet here with the general 
opposition between empiricism and rationalism. English empiri- 
cism begins with a criticism of language and with a vehement attack 
against the power which it hitherto has exerted over both philo- 
sophical and scientific thought. This power is illegitimate; it 
was wrongfully usurped. Language is denounced by Bacon as one 
of the most dangerous sources of deception. It is described as an 
idolum fori—as an illusion and prejudice that arises from the in- 
tercourse of men. ‘‘ Although we think we govern our words,’’ 
says Bacon,® ‘‘yet certain it is that words as a Tartar’s bow do 
shoot back upon the understanding of the wisest and mightily en- 
tangle and pervert the judgment. It must be confessed that it is 
not possible to divorce ourselves from these fallacies or false ap- 
pearances, because they are inseparable from our nature and con- 
dition of life: yet nevertheless the caution of them does extremely 
import the true conduct of human judgment.’’ 

But rationalism takes an opposite route. It does not deny the 
value of language and it does not intend to diminish or abolish its 
power. It strives on the contrary to perfect language, to bring it 
to its highest achievement. ll the philosophical efforts of Leibniz, 
however manifold and divergent they may at first sight appear, 
are concentrated upon this problem. The foundation of a ‘‘ lingua 
universalis’? and a ‘‘Characteristica generalis’’ were always one 
of the highest aims of Leibniz’ philosophy. This general char- 
acteristic was not liable to the same errors or open to the same 
objections as the common use of language. It was to be free from 
all the defects, ambiguities, and obscurities that are unavoidable 
in common speech. It was to define all its terms and express in 
& precise and adequate manner the relations between these terms. 
Language, if once brought to this state of logical perfection, could 
no longer be regarded as an impediment or as an enemy of thought. 


7 Cf. Galileo, It Saggiatore (1623), Opere, edizione nationale, VI, pp. 346 ff. 
8 Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Book II. 
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It would become, on the contrary, the most powerful ally of thought. 
Leibniz diverged in many important points from Aristotle. But in 
consequence of the general character of his philosophy and of his 
own personal character he insisted much more on the agreement 
between ancient and modern thought than on their discord and 
opposition. He appreciated and retained the syllogistic of Aris- 
totle; but he regarded it only as a single and small province that 
by no means comprehended the whole territory of thought. We 
must extend both the limits of language and the limits of traditional 
logic in order to reach a universal instrument of truth. By this 
conception Leibniz anticipated a great deal of those problems which 
later on were raised in the course of the evolution of modern 
mathematics and modern symbolic logic. 

A new decisive step in this direction was made by the discovery 
of non-Euclidean geometry. If we look back at classical physics 
and at the systems of classical rationalism we find that both of 
them presupposed a common principle. They argued upon the pre- 
supposition that there existed one invariable and absolute truth 
that was expressed in the axioms of Euclidean geometry. When 
studying Galileo’s Dialogues on the two principal systems of the 
world—the Ptolemaic and the Copernican—we meet with a very in- 
teresting and impressive passage. Galileo, adapting himself to the 
language of his adversaries, to the terminology of the Schoolmen, 
makes a sharp distinction between two forms of knowledge: God’s 
knowledge and Man’s knowledge, the knowledge of the infinite and 
the finite mind. But at the same time he declares that this dis- 
tinction becomes irrelevant if we approach the realm of mathe- 
matical thought. Mathematical knowledge means adequate knowl- 
edge—and such an adequate knowledge is not capable of any 
gradation. It does not admit of different degrees. Of course the 
divine intellect is infinitely superior with regard to the extent of 
its knowledge. But this quantitative difference does not mean a 
qualitative difference—a difference of clearness or certainty. Any 
mathematical proposition which we have found and demonstrated 
is known by us in the same indubitable and infallible way as it is 
known by God. 

It is this same concept of geometry and same ideal of geo- 
metrical truth that we find in Spinoza—and this ideal proves to be 
one of the most fundamental and most characteristic motives of 
Spinozistic thought. If Spinoza wishes to express the highest de- 
gree of philosophical certainty he always tells us that this cer- 
tainty is as indubitable and unshakable as the theorem of Euclid 
that in a triangle the sum of the angles is equal to two right angles. 

In the year 1829, however, there appeared a geometrical system, 
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the system of Lobatschevsky, which dared to dispense with this 
Euclidean theorem. The first philosophers who had to face this 
fact found the question to be a rather inextricable paradox. And 
it was a very long time before this paradox could be explained in a 
satisfactory way. When judged according to philosophical stand- 
ards the so-called ‘‘Metageometry’’ always seemed to be a stumblizig 
block. In so late a period as the end of the nineteenth century as 
eminent a thinker as Lotze did not hesistate to make a vehement as- 
sault against non-Euclidean geometry. He spoke of it with open 
distrust and disdain; he suspected it to be a sort of mathematical 
charlatanism and, to put it mildly, a vain and infertile formalism. 
Philosophers would have found it much easier to understand the 
true meaning and the value of non-Euclidean geometry if they 
had approached the problem from a different angle. In spite of 
all the theories of the ideality of space they continued to speak and 
think of space as if it were a sort of physical or metaphysical thing 
the nature of which had to be explored and described by geometry.| 
But geometry is not the description of a thing; it is a system of) 
symbols, a symbolic language. By the discovery of the different. 
systems of non-Euclidean geometry it became obvious that this 
language is of a much greater variety and multiplicity than it ever 
was supposed in classical mathematics and in the systems of classical 
rationalism. The geometry of Lobatschevsky, of Bolyai, of Rie- 
mann, the geometry that hitherto had spoken a unique language 
proved to be divided into different idioms; it became, as it were, 
polyglot. The rigid system of Euclid had to give way to a system 
of much greater richness and flexibility. This was not only an 
enrichment for mathematics; it was at the same time a decisive 
progress from the point of view of a general theory of knowledge. 

We find the same characteristic progression if we look at the 
evolution of modern physics. I do not venture here to enter into 
the very difficult problem which I have attempted to treat in my 
book, Determinism and Indeterminism in Modern Physics.® In this 
short paper I must content myself with quoting some passages 
borrowed from the leading physicists in order to show that even in 
this field the problem of language has won a new importance and 
in a sense is the very focus of modern scientific thought. In modern 
physics this problem has developed, so to speak, from a latent state 
to an explicit state. In a survey of the general evolution of quan- 
tum-mechanics, Niels Bohr declares that the concept of comple- 
mentarity introduced by him was destined to constantly remind 
the physicist of the fact that all the words of our language are 


® Determinismus und Indeterminismus in der Modernen Physik. Gdéteborgs 
Hogskolas Arsskrift, 1936: 3, Gothenburg, 1937. 
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originally created for a single and special purpose. What we wish 
to express and to describe by them are the objects of the macro- 
scopic world. But we can not expect these descriptions and these 
forms to be valid nor can we employ them in the same sense when 
we pass the threshold of a new world—when we study the structure 
of the atom. In the latter case we have to alter our symbolism and 
this alteration demands a certain change so far as the intuitive 
character (Anschaulichkeit) of our words and our fundamental 
physical concepts are concerned.’° 

The same view is expressed in one of the papers of Max Born 
concerning the fundamental problem of quantum-mechanics. Our 
common language, says Born, never can forget or deny its origin. 
For many thousands of years it was constantly conversant with the 
objects of our macroscopic world. Can we be surprised to find that 
the words and terms in which this conversation was carried on 
have to be changed as soon as we change the topic of conversation 
—as soon as we approach the microscopic world? But in spite 
of this general reflection it seemed at first sight not only surprising, 
but also contradictory that modern physics had not only to intro- 
duce a new language but that it was constrained to maintain a 
radical dualism. The electron could not be described in a unique 
way. On the one hand it had to be regarded as‘a particle or 
corpuscle; on the other hand, it had to be considered as a wave. 
, This seems to be unintelligible and even absurd as long as we 
‘maintain a mere copy-theory of knowledge. If our scientific con- 
cepts are supposed to be the portraits of things—how can we ac- 
count for the fact that these portraits are not only unlike each 
other but incompatible with each other? Can there be any greater 
incongruity than to conceive one and the same thing both as a 
corpuscle and as a wave, as discontinuous and continuous? But 
this difficulty ceases to be an antinomy, a logical contradiction, if 
we reflect on the general task of a scientific theory. Kant has 
described this task by saying that the scope of a scientific theory 
is: Erschemungen zu buchstabieren, wm sie als Erfahrungen lesen 
zu konnen (‘‘to spell phenomena in order to be able to read them 
as experiences’’). Modern evolution of physics has shown us that 
science in this spelling of phenomena may follow different ways. 
It is not restricted to a special type of spelling and to a single 
alphabet ; it is at liberty to choose various sets of symbols. But of 
course we can not use these symbols at random. We must find 
certain rules that determine their mutual relation and connection. 
For the new language spoken by quantum-mechanics we have, so 


10Cf. Niels Bohr, Atomtheorie und Naturbeschreibung, Berlin, 1921, pp. 
12, 59, 64. 
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to speak, to find a general grammar and a general semantics. With 
this semantics we can clarify the use of our fundamental symbols. 
We shall find that, although there can be no similarity between the 
concept of a wave and the concept of a particle, there exists never- 
theless—as Heisenberg says—a ‘‘symbolic correspondence’’ between 
both concepts. Owing to this correspondence, they can and they 
must, indeed, be used side by side. It is this view that is main- 
tained and explained in Heisenberg’s book, Die phystkalischen 
Prinzipien der Quantentheorie. Heisenberg does not only admit, 
he even postulates two different kinds of symbols. He does not 
regard the dualism that we find at the bottom of modern quantum- 
mechanics as a temporary and unsatisfactory condition which we 
may hope to avoid and overcome in the further development of 
science. His thesis is that this dualism is not an accidental but a 
necessary feature in the structure of the physics of the atom. We 
need not, however, fear this dualism; for we can understand its 
meaning; we can lay down the general principles according to 
which the two sets of symbols are to be employed and to be inter- 
preted. 

If we look at the historical development of scientific thought 
and if we try to judge and appreciate this development from a 
more general, a philosophical point of view, we always meet with a 
strange difficulty. We have to face a rather paradoxical fact. 
Every great progress made in scientific thought seems to give us a 
feeling that is of a very ambiguous nature. What we feel is a 
strange mixture of pride and modesty, of a nearly unlimited hope 
and of a certain resignation. The first and the most natural re- 
action is to regard the new step as a new proof of the power of 
human reason. We are convinced that there are no definite limits 
set to this power; it may extend indefinitely. But we may just as 
much approach the question from quite a different angle and we 
may interpret it not from an optimistic but from a pessimistic point 
of view. If the truth of yesterday proves to be an error according 
to the standards of our present knowledge, what guaranty do we 
possess that our own truth, the truth of today, will not be and 
must not indeed be the error of tomorrow? Must we not despair 
of any objective truth, if science proves to be such a changeable and 
fluctuating thing—if every age has its own scientific truth? When 
the physical theory of relativity first appeared it was very often 
used for the purpose of proving a general theory of epistemological 
relativism. But I think that all these attempts were made upon a 
false assumption and a false interpretation of this theory. The 
problem has found its satisfactory answer by the further develop- 
ment of modern physics. None of us, I suppose, any longer re- 
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gards the theory of relativity as a restriction of our ideal of scien- 
tific truth. We think, on the contrary, that it has contributed to 
define and explain this ideal in a clearer and more definite way. 
We have been taught that many of those determinations which in 
our common experience and in the system of classical physics have 
been regarded as fundamental and invariable properties or rela- 
tions are dependent on special conditions. We have to give them 
a different value as soon as we change our frame of reference. But 
this by no means prevents us from seeking after other properties 
and relations that are exempt from this condition and that, there- 
fore, have a more general, a more objective character—that prove to 
be invariable whatever frame of reference we may choose. 

From the point of view of our present problem we may raise the 
same question with regard to the world of language. Every lan- 
guage has its individuality, its particularity, and even its idio- 
syncrasy. But the scope of language as a means of communication 
would not be reached if, in spite of all the obvious differences be- 
tween the various linguistic types and idioms, we could not find 
some general structural laws of language. It is not an easy task 
to discover these universal features. Rationalism always was in- 
clined to think that from the fact of a unique logic we can im- 
mediately infer that there must be a unique grammar. In modern 
philosophy the logicians of Port Royal, the pupils of Descartes, 
were the first to postulate such a universal grammar—a Grammaire 
générale et raisonnée—and they have given us a very interesting 
description of it. But we are always exposed to the danger of 
confounding some special properties of our own language with 
universal semantic properties when approaching the problem from 
a merely logical side. Our logical analysis must be completed and 
corrected by those observations gained by empirical methods, by a 
comparative study of linguistic facts. In this respect there seems 
to be a certain methodological analogy between modern linguistics 
and modern physics. In the same sense as physics is seeking after 
certain invariants of nature, linguistics endeavors to discover cer- 
tain invariants of grammatical structure. The question wherein 
these invariants consist has not yet found a generally admitted 
solution. If we look at contemporary linguistic literature—at the 
works of Trubetzkoy and his pupils, of Broendal, of Sapir, of Bloom- 
field, and others—we may find different answers to this question. 
In his work on Language, Edward Sapir declares that every lan- 
guage contains some necessary and indispensable categories side by 
side with others that are of a more accidental character. If we 


11 Edward Sapir: Language. An Introduction to the Study of Speech, 
New York, 1921, pp. 124 ff. 
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consult those languages with which most of us are familiar we may 
be inclined to think that the category of the verb is sharply dis- 
tinguished from that of the adjective. The verb and the adjective 
seem to perform perfectly different tasks that are irreducible to 
each other. Nevertheless we find many languages in which this 
distinction becomes irrelevant. ‘‘It is only a matter of English,’’ 
says Sapir, ‘‘or of general Indo-European idiom, that we cannot 
say, ‘it reds,’ in the same sense of, ‘it is red.’ There are hundreds 
of languages that can express what we should call adjectives only 
by making a participle out of a verb. ‘Red’ in such a language is 
merely a derivative, ‘being red,’ as our sleeping or walking are 
derivatives from primary verbs.’’ It seems therefore as though we 
have to assume two strata of linguistic thought and linguistic 
expression: one of them containing the basic elements, the other 
the more changing and subsidiary features of human speech. 
Even modern linguistics does not hesitate to speak of a ‘‘Phi- 
losophy of Grammar’’ although it can no longer define and employ 
the term in its traditional sense. The former systems of a Gram- 
maitre générale et raisonnée were, consciously or unconsciously, 
governed by the thought that the fundamental features of Latin 
grammar are to be considered as necessary constituents of rational 
thought and speech.!? The part-of-speech system that we find in 
Latin was regarded as a general prototype. Even eminent modern 
logicians could not free themselves from this supposition. They 
persisted in thinking that, after all, it must be possible to find a 
one-to-one correspondence between the distinctions of Latin grammar 
and the intrinsic and essential categories of thought. ‘‘Grammar’’ 
declares John Stuart Mill, for instance, ‘‘is the most elementary 
‘part of Logic. It is the beginning of the analysis of the thinking 
process. The principles and rules of grammar are the means by 
which the forms of language are made to correspond with the uni- 
versal forms of thought. The distinctions between the various 
parts of speech, between the cases of nouns, the modes and tenses of 
verbs, the functions of participles, are distinctions in thought, not 
merely in words. The structure of every sentence is a lesson in 
Logic.’’?* Modern linguistics and modern logics can no longer 
maintain this view. The enlargement of linguistic knowledge, espe- 
cially the study of the so-called primitive languages, has taught us 
that there are many languages of a fundamentally different type 
from our own Indo-European languages and that it would be a 
hopeless attempt to stretch all of them into the procrustean bed of 
12 For further details cf. Bloomfield, Language, London, 1935, ch. 1. 


18 John Stuart Mill, Rectorial Address at St. Andrews, 1867, quoted from 
Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar, London, 1924, p. 47. 
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our Latin grammar and our part-of-speech system. Even when 
confining ourselves within the limits of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, we find no generally valid part-of-speech system. In mod- 
ern linguistics it has often been emphasized that the endeavor to 
find the distinctions of Latin grammar in that of English or French 
has only resulted in grave errors and has proved to be a serious 
obstacle to the unprejudiced description of linguistic phenomena,"* 

Nevertheless we must not necessarily renounce the old ideal of 
a philosophical grammar. The distinguished Danish scholar, Otto 
Jespersen, one of the veterans of modern linguistics, has written a 
book entitled, The Philosophy of Grammar. In it he declares that 
beside, or above, or behind the syntactic categories which depend on 
the structure of each language as it is actually found, there are 
some categories which are independent of the more or less accidental 
facts of existing languages; they are universal in so far as they are 
applicable to all languages, though rarely expressed in them in a 
clear and unmistakable way. Jespersen proposes to call these 
categories ‘‘notional’’ categories—and he declares that it is the 
grammarian’s task in each case to investigate the relation between 
the notional and the syntactic categories. We are led to a similar 
point of view when approaching the problem from the psychological 
side. If we inquire into the psychological conditions of language 
it may at first sight appear very difficult, if not impossible, to find 
any common denominator for the innumerable acts of speech. The 
difference between these acts is boundless and inexhaustible. Every 
individual speaker has a language of his own; and even in the life 
of a single individual there are few things that are subject to such 
continuous change as his manner of speaking. Psychologically 
speaking all these acts are on the same level. We can not make 
any discrimination between them; we can not prescribe for them 
any definite rules or norms. But in spite of this multiplicity and 
variety of the single acts of speech, linguistic psychology has by 
no means renounced the hope of determining certain conditions and 
presuppositions that are to be considered prerequisites of language 
in general. If we look at the psychology of the nineteenth century, 
we find that in dealing with linguistic problems all its attention 
was focussed on a single point. The genetic view, the question of 
the evolution of language, was the only one that seemed to have a 
psychological interest. But in recent psychological literature we 
meet, in this respect, with a very important methodological change. 
It seems as if the structural view were on the point of prevailing 


14 Cf, Ferdinand Brunot, La pensée et la langue, Paris, 1922, Sayce, 
article on ‘‘Grammar’’ in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Jespersen; The Philosophy of Grammar, pp. 46 ff. 
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over the mere genetic view. This development of modern linguistic 
psychology can be followed up in the work of Allan W. Gardiner: 
Theory of Speech and Language (1932), and especially in Karl 
Biihler’s: Sprachtheorie (1934). Gardiner and Biihler endeavor to 
show us that there exists a general model of language—‘‘ein 
Organonmodell,’’ as Biihler says—and that all the single utterances 
of speech, however different and divergent they may be, are moulded 
according to this structural pattern. In all usage of language we 
find that, apart from the particular conditions, there are some gen- 
eral conditions. We find the speaker, the hearer, and the subject- 
matter spoken of. The manner in which these three different 
moments are distinguished from each other and inter-related with 
each other follows definite rules; it is a constant feature in all 
language whatever. Even from the psychological point of view we 
are therefore entitled to speak of essential and accessory linguistic 
facts and even here we may attempt to construct a sort of ‘‘ Theory 
of Invariants,’’ to distinguish between the durable and the change- 
able elements of language. 

If we follow up the history of philosophy we find that language 
at all times was exposed to grave objections and fundamental 
sceptical doubts. These doubts did not arise from one and the 
same source. They originated, on the contrary, in different and 
even incompatible motives. On the one hand religious mysticism 
always upheld the doctrine that a real knowledge, a knowledge of 
God as the absolute Being and the absolute truth—can not be 
reached, as long as man does not succeed in freeing himself from 
the fetters of language. We have to break the chain of language 
in order to see the Absolute. He who knows does not speak, he 
who speaks does not know—is one of the maxims of Lao Tse. In 
Indian religion, in the Upanishads and in Buddhistic thought, we 
find the doctrine that our empirical world is based on two funda- 
mental principles, upon the principles of name and form. Name 
and form (nama-rupa) are the two main features of our empirical 
knowledge. But likewise they prove to be the fundamental ob- 
stacles that prevent us from reaching a true philosophical and 
religious insight. Name and form are the two weavers who con- 
stantly weave the veil of Maya—the veil of illusion. The Ab- 
solute has neither name nor form. If we wish to describe it by 
means of our own language we can only describe it in a negative, 
not in a positive, way. The Atman, the Self—says one of the 


texts of the Upanishads—is to be described by No, no. We find >” 


the same view in the so-called negative theology of the Middle \ 
Ages. And it has by no means died out in contemporary phi- 
losophy, in modern metaphysics. ‘‘La Métaphysique,’’ says Berg- 
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son, ‘‘est la science qui se passe des symboles.’’ Metaphysics is the 
science which dispenses with symbols. It is only by renouncing all 
symbolism whatever that we can find reality and truth, that we can 
intuit la durée réelle. It is from the opposite side that language 
and symbolism are attacked in all the empirical schools. Language 
is blamed not for precluding us from metaphysics but for entangling 
us in metaphysics. It incessantly forces on us abstract ideas and 
insoluble problems. But we need only go back to the ultimate 
elements of things, to the data of sense-perception, in order to 
escape all difficulties. ‘‘In vain,’’ says Berkeley, ‘‘do we extend 
our view into the heavens; in vain do we consult the writings of 
learned men and trace the dark footsteps of antiquity—we need 
only draw the curtain of words to behold the fairest tree of knowl- 
edge whose fruit is excellent and within the reach of our own 
hand.”’ 

Both the theories of mysticism and the theories of empiricism 
and sensationalism are, at first sight, very tempting solutions of 
our problem. But I think they fail in one and the same point. 
They try to convince us that there is an ultimate reality that is 
beyond the power and the reach of all symbolic thought—a reality 
in itself and by itself, a substantia quae in se est et per se concipitur. 
But if we analyze this supposition we find that both the Bergsonian 
theory of intuition and the theories of radical positivism or sensa- 
tionalism are in the same predicament. Intuition can not be sepa- 
rated from expression—and expression always involves the func- 
tion of language—taken in its most general sense. I think that in 
this respect the objections raised by Benedetto Croce against Berg- 
son and all the other metaphysical doctrines of intuition are per- 
fectly convincing. And we may apply the same principle to those 
objections and attacks that have been directed against language and 
its objective value from the opposite side. Intuitionism is based 
on the presupposition that knowledge has to penetrate its object 
and to melt together with its object. As long as there remains any 
distance between the object itself and the thought of the object 
we can not speak of truth. Empiricism and sensationalism do not 
argue from such a theory of identification, but from a theory of 
imitation or reproduction. It is clear that even from such a point 
of view language must appear as a very poor and defective instru- 
ment. For how can we hope to reproduce by a small number of 
words, of general names, the totality and the inexhaustive richness 
of our individual perceptions? But knowledge depends neither 
on identification nor on reproduction. It means objectification— 
and in this process of objectification language is the first step. 
Without its help we could not come to an objective view, to a 
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representation of the world; we would be bound and restricted to 
a dull feeling, an obscure impression of reality. It is by language 
that we pass from the passive acceptance of single sense-data to a 
new constructive and spontaneous view of the universe. Language 
proves to be indispensable not only for the construction of our 
world of thought but also for the construction of our world of per- 
ception. Unfortunately I can not prove this thesis in the limit 
of this short paper and I can not show the empirical evidence 
upon which it is based. This evidence rests in the main on the 
facts of linguistic psychology and on recent investigations into the 
psychopathology of speech. The careful study of cases of Aphasia— 
made by Goldstein, by Gelb, by Henry Head, and other neurologists 
—have shown us the eminent réle that language plays in the con- 
struction of an objective world. I can not enter here into this 
side of the question—but I may be allowed to refer to an article 
in which I have discussed the problem at some length. It has been 
published in French under the title ‘‘Le langage et la construction 
du monde des objets’? in the Journal de Psychologie normale et * 
pathologique (Vol. 30, 1933, pp. 18-44). 

It is easy to point out the lacks, the defects, the ambiguities that 
are unavoidable and that seem to be ineradicable in every use of 
language. But these evils can not be cured by mysticism, by in- 
tuitionism, or sensationalism. Language may be compared with 
the spear of Amfortas in the legend of the Holy Grail. The 
wounds that language inflicts upon human thought can not be 
healed except by language itself. Language is the distinctive mark 
of man—and even in its development, in its growing perfection it 
remains human—perhaps too human. It is anthropocentric in its 
very essence and nature. But at the same time it possesses an in- 
herent power by which, in its ultimate result, it seems to transcend 
itself. From those forms of speech that are meant as means of 
communication and that are necessary for every social life and 
intercourse it develops into new forms; it sets itself different and 
higher tasks. And by this it becomes able to clear itself of those 
fallacies and illusions to which the common usage of language is 
necessarily subject. Man can proceed from ordinary language to 
scientific language, to the language of logic, of mathematics, of 
physics. But he never can avoid or reject the power of symbolism 
and symbolic thought. In this short paper I could only indicate 
the problem, I could not hope to solve it. All I wished was to 
ask the question and to give a few suggestions as to where its 
solution might lie. 


Ernst CASSIRER. 
Yarze UNIVERSITY. 
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Tue Ampiauity or ‘‘IntrRInsic Goop’’? 


E point I wish to make concerns a certain ambiguity in the 

word ‘‘intrinsic’’ as applied to good and other subjects of 
philosophic discussion. Sometimes it is used to designate that 
which is essential in the sense of the ‘‘formal cause’’ of Aristotle. 
It is then opposed to ‘‘existential’’ as a designation for what is 
temporal and spatial, but not necessary and universal. I shall 
introduce the discussion by reference to verbal usage, but not with 
the intention of ascribing any legislative capacity to such usage. 
The particular usage I have in mind is that of the words ‘‘intrinsic”’ 
and ‘‘inherent.’? One who consults the Ozford Dictionary finds 
that the words are sometimes employed as synonyms in a way which 
gives intrinsic the force of standing for that which belongs to the 
very nature or essence of a thing. For example, the third defini- 
tion of ‘‘intrinsic’’ reads: ‘‘ Belonging to a thing in itself, or by its 
very nature; inherent, essential; proper; ‘of its own.’’’ There is 
obviously involved in this definition an acceptance of the logico- 
metaphysical doctrine that some qualities belong to some entities 
necessarily, permanently, and universally, in distinction from quali- 
ties that are ‘‘possessed’’ only contingently and occasionally. A 
definition of ‘‘inherent’’ found in the same dictionary makes this 
signification explicit: ‘‘ Existing in something as a permanent at- 
tribute or quality; . . . belonging to the intrinsic nature of that 
which is spoken of.’’ 

So far there is no question of ambiguity. But under the very 
definition of ‘‘intrinsic’’ that has been quoted there is cited as an 
illustration the following passage from a writing of John Locke’s: 
‘‘The intrinsic value of silver considered as money, is that estimate 
which common consent has placed upon it.’’ This ‘‘estimate’’ is 
evidently a mutable and contingent affair, varying with time and 
place. It has nothing to do with a value belonging to silver be- 
cause of its own inherent and permanent nature or essence. In the 
language of Aristotle, it designates an ‘‘accidental’’ quality, one 
which varies as spatial and temporal conditions vary. 

Mr. Savery’s article quotes from G. E. Moore two definitions 
or descriptions of intrinsic good.? That one which says that to call 


1 This article would not have been written without the stimulus received 
from Barnett Savery’s recent paper on ‘‘Intrinsic Good,’’ published in this 
JourNnaL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 234-244. Im fact, I should look upon the 
present paper as a development of some points made in his article were it not 


that I might thereby seem to make him responsible for conclusions not implied 
in what he has said. 


2 Op. cit., p. 235. 
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a good intrinsic is to affirm that it would be a good thing for it to 
exist ‘‘even if it existed quite alone’’ does not appear to go beyond 
the existential or non-essential signification. This fact quite justi- 
fies the remark of Mr. Savery that this definition ‘‘is apparently 
harmless.’’ But Moore also says that the question whether a good 
ean be said to be intrinsic ‘‘depends solely upon the intrinsic nature 
of the thing in question.’’ 

Suppose instead of the quality ‘‘good’’ we take such a quality 
as ‘‘white.’’ If I say that the quality ‘‘white’’ belongs intrinsically 
to the paper upon which I am writing, since it would still belong 
to it if the paper existed quite alone in the world, I do not see that 
I am saying any more than that the quality does in fact belong to 
the paper no matter how it came to belong to it. ‘‘Intrinsic’’ in 
this sense does not go beyond assertion of a brute matter of space- 
time existence. In this signification, I should say that all qualities 
whatever are ‘‘intrinsic’’ to the things they qualify at the time 
and place of the occurrence of the latter—provided only the things 
in question do genuinely ‘‘have’’ them. If, however, I were to say 
that the quality ‘‘white’’ belongs to this paper because of the ‘‘in- 
trinsic nature’’ of the paper I should be using ‘‘intrinsic’’ in quite 
another sense. 

Now in the case in which the applicability of ‘‘good’’ is said 
to depend upon the ‘‘intrinsic nature’’ of the thing in question, 
there is no doubt which of the two senses of the ambiguous word is 
involved. What unfortunately is not so evident is that the am- 
biguity of the word has the effect of shifting the issue. Instead 
of the question of whether or not some event or existence actually 
has the quality ‘‘good,’’ independently of how it came to have it, 
we have a transfer of the question to the general metaphysical- 
logical issue of intrinsic natures or essences. The whole problem 
of the intrinsic nature of ‘‘good’’ is thus made to depend upon 
another problem, one directly associated with the doctrine of 
indwelling immutable natures or essences. 

I do not propose to discuss the validity of the latter doctrine. 
It is obviously within the rights of any one writing on the subject 
to use that doctrine in defining ‘‘good’’ in discussion of ethical 
problems. But I submit that in every such case it should be made 
clear to the reader that the moral definition is made on the ground 
of a wider logico-metaphysical doctrine, and that its validity de- 
pends upon the validity of the latter doctrine—which accordingly 
requires independent justification in order to prove the validity of 
the moral doctrine of ‘‘good’’ which is put forth. 

Without going into the larger issue, one may, I suppose, as- 
sume that some writers on morals distinguish between what I have 
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called the existential and the essential significations of a quality as 
intrinsic by holding that, in its non-moral use, ‘‘good is equiva- 
lent to a satisfaction or an enjoyment that actually exists as a 
quality of some event at a given time or place, it is ‘‘intrinsic’’ 
simply in the sense that the thing in question actually has or 
‘‘owns’’ that quality at that time and place. Moral good on the 
other hand, it may be held, ts moral precisely because of the 
permanent nature or essence of what is characterized as ‘‘good.’’ 

I do not question that this is a tenable position. But if it is 
taken it certainly needs argumentative support. For there are 
alternative positions. By way of indicating the need for explicit 
statement and explicit defense, I mention one alternative. It may 
be held that the moral issue regarding a good as a satisfaction or 
enjoyment arises only when such enjoyments have become prob- 
lematic and arouse reflective inquiry. In this case, the contrast 
in question is to be regarded not as a contrast between something 
good only in an ‘‘extrinsic’’ or accidental sense and that which is 
good because of an eternal and universal nature, but as a contrast 
between a good which is immediately such and one determined as 
good upon reflection covering an extensive number of existing cases. 
I am not arguing here that such is the case. I am pointing to a 
possible alternative definition in order to indicate the necessity for 
explicit formulation and explicit justification of a certain view of 
‘‘intrinsic good,’’ so as to make sure that it does not ultimately rest 
upon an ambiguity of the word ‘‘intrinsic’’ in connection with 
a metaphysical position which is left unstated. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Greek Political Experience. Studies in Honor of William 
Kelly Prentice. Princeton: Princeton University Press. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1941. x-+ 
252 pp. $3.00. 


This Festschrift is the work of fourteen classical scholars: 
Norman T. Pratt, Jr., J. Penrose Harland, George M. Harper, 
Jr., B. D. Meritt, P. R. Coleman-Norton, Malcolm MacLaren, Jr., 
Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., O. W. Reinmuth, John V. A. 
Fine, Sherman LeRoy Wallace, Glanville Downey, David Magie, 
Whitney J. Oates, and Allan Chester Johnson. The book has a 
central theme and the contributors have succeeded in keeping close 
to it throughout. Although the several topics overlap, there is 
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little repetition of arguments. Modern parallels with antiquity 
are introduced discreetly but effectively. The style is uniform and 
pleasant. The book is full of stimulating suggestions and I have 
enjoyed reading several of the essays over again. 

What is to be understood by the term, ‘‘ political experience ?’’ 
Mr. Pratt characterizes it in his opening essay, ‘‘The People and 
the Value of their Experience.’’ At its best, he says, Greek ex- 
perience ‘‘makes a final contribution in the crucial sphere of 
interplay between practice and theory. These people are unique 
in that they tended not to distinguish between the provinces of 
thought and of action and, as a corollary, they possessed to an un- 
usual degree the impulse to actualize what they considered to be 
valuable. They therefore offer challenging testimony in support 
of the utility and practicability of theory.’’ Taken in this com- 
prehensive sense, the ‘‘experience’’ in question is coextensive with 
the history of Greek politics and political theory. It means what 
the Greeks have lived through and striven for in the vicissitudes 
of their various city-states for fifteen centuries. But it means also 
what they have said about the causes of their own successes and 
failures. Not only the actual world-state of Alexander but the 
ideal states of the philosophers belong to this political experience. 
Although the moral for our own day is sometimes pointed too 
obviously, the essayists have been as a rule the more effective in 
teaching the lessons of the Greek experience because of their com- 
parative freedom from political bias. 

The principal lesson is the failure of the Greek states to achieve 
Panhellenic unity in spite of their many experiments in free fed- 
eration. The reasons for this failure are summarized in Mr. 
Johnson’s ‘‘Epilogue.’’ Particularism and local rivalries pre- 
vented the establishment of a common citizenship and common 
rights. Beliefs in self-sufficiency and ‘‘autochthony’’ played into 
the hands of aggressive powers, Persian, Macedonian, and Roman. 
Class strife became chronic, and the gap was widened between rich 
and poor. Political unity was undermined, not strengthened, by 
racial arrogance, glorified militarism, and ruthless exploitation of 
serf, slave, and subject people. These mistakes are impressively 
illustrated in the various phases and periods of the Greek political 
experience. 

The essays by Mr. Harland and Mr. Harper examine different 
aspects of Athenian democracy. The constitutional history of the 
Hellenes was determined by the changing power of the popular 
assembly. As Zimmern has said, the Greeks invented politics. 
They tried almost every conceivable form of government in the 
transition from kingship to democracy, and much of their political 
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ingenuity resulted from their varied experience with the assembly. 
One common misapprehension of Athenian democracy is corrected 
in these two essays. Because its government was not representa- 
tive, as it is in a modern democracy, it has been supposed that a 
more direct form of popular government had been attained; that 
Athens had presumably developed a ‘‘pure democracy’’ which was 
antithetical to monarchy and oligarchy. This is an erroneous 
supposition since the Athenian government was never, at any 
period of its development, anything but the government of a 
privileged minority. As Mr. Harper shows, oligarchy and de- 
mocracy differed only in degree: ‘‘ privilege was extended but never 
abolished,’’ and not more than 40,000 out of a population of some 
400,000 in the time of Thucydides provided the nucleus from which 
the assembly was drawn. The democratic features that Aristotle 
discerned in the earlier reforms of Solon were not those of popular 
sovereignty and rule of the majority, as Mr. Harland reminds us, 
although Solon’s constitution was to pave the way for the latter 
within the privileged sections of the population. The three most 
democratic features were ‘‘the prohibition against mortgaging a 
person for a loan, the privilege of appearing in court on behalf of 
a wronged or injured person and the right of appeal to the jury- 
court.’’? Athenian democracy was direct or ‘‘pure’’ in its ability 
to express ‘‘the democratic philosophy’”’ of the popular courts and 
the popular assembly. But this was not necessarily in the interests 
of those who happened to have no privileges in the courts or the 
assembly. Nevertheless, ‘‘large sections of the people got a heady 
draught of power’’ from their direct participation in public af- 
fairs, a widespread political education resulted (but how much of 
the actual work was turned over to educated slaves?), and with the 
proximity of the seat of government to the citizen’s residence ‘‘the 
demands of public and private life were happily reconciled.’’ 
The strictures placed by the philosophers on democracy are 
here, as elsewhere in the book, dismissed too lightly. The Consti- 
tution of the Athenians, for example, (which Mr. Harland attrib- 
utes to Aristotle, and Mr. Harper to ‘‘the Old Oligarch’’) contains 
many of the familiar objections to democracy on the score that it 
is a rule by, with, and for the ignorant. But beyond a few scat- 
tered hints, there is no attempt to explain how this criticism may 
have been relevant to the economic aspects of the struggle for 
equality. Mr. Oates, writing on ‘‘The Ideal States of Plato and 
Aristotle,’’ tries to demonstrate that these two thinkers ‘‘believed 
fundamentally in the essence of democracy,’’ but he throws no 
light on the defects of ‘‘the perverted form of that political system 
which both Plato and Aristotle attacked,’’ nor does his essay or 
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any of the others show how, in terms of the Greek political experi- 
ence, a democracy should have failed to preserve its commercial 
empire and so lost its political freedom. The rise of the Delian 
League proved that Athenian democracy could rule an empire. 
The fall of imperialistic Athens, according to Mr. Meritt, ‘‘ex- 
emplifies the fate of any government which yields to too great 
ambition.’’ But this remark throws less light on the causes than 
it does on the successive results of the defeats which culminated 
in the final destruction of the Athenian fleet on the beach of 
Aegospotami. Cornford’s hypothesis in his Thucydides Mythis- 
toricus, which is not mentioned in these essays, might be at least 
worth considering in this connection. 

The three essays by Mr. Coleman-Norton, Mr. MacLaren, and 
Mr. Robinson, under the titles ‘‘Socialism at Sparta,’ ‘‘Tyranny,’’ 
and ‘‘Federal Unions,’’ illustrate the familiar dialectic of political 
thought. The Spartan government was ‘‘a despotism in which the 
state was exalted above the individual,’’ the various tyrannies 
(often benevolent) were a despotism in which the individual was 
exalted above the state, while federal unions were a ‘‘sympolity’’ 
(Mr. Robinson’s term) in which neither state nor individual was 
exalted at the expense of the other, but ‘‘every man kept his own 
local citizenship and. acquired an additional citizenship in the 
league.’? Despite a fondness for the clichés of recent political 
debate, the essayists have made a telling argument for the federa- 
tion idea. 

The five ensuing essays are concerned with the Macedonian 
empire and its disintegration after the death of Alexander. Mr. 
Reinmuth supports the view of W. W. Tarn to the effect that 
‘‘Alexander originated the pregnant idea of the unity of mankind’’ 
and tried to establish his world-state on an interracial basis. The 
essay is too detailed to be summarized here, but the argument is 
exceptionally clear and the evidence well organized. In the 
dynasties, founded by Alexander’s generals, his vast enterprise 
was defeated by the mutual distrust of competing rulers, each 
striving to maintain the supreme sovereignty that he claimed as 
rightful heir to the imperial power. Mr. Fine shows how the 
Antigonids defended their ‘‘thalassocracy’’ against a coalition of 
the other successors and how they fostered the Panhellenic move- 
ment for that purpose. Mr. Wallace gives a detailed account of 
the Ptolemies (‘‘Ptolemaic Egypt: A Planned Economy’’), throw- 
ing light on a subject unfamiliar to most readers. Mr. Downey 
describes the success with which the Seleucids dealt with a problem 
strange to the Greeks—‘‘the problem of organizing and holding 
together such a conglomeration of diverse nations’’ as then existed 
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in Asia Minor. The monarchy of the Seleucids seems to have been 
an early attempt to solve something like the Balkan problem. Mr. 
Magie shows how Rome posed as protector of the independent 
city-states, playing upon the fear of the different dynasties, and 
eventually obtained its dominance over the whole Hellenic world. 

Mr. Oates and Mr. Johnson point the moral in the Greek politi- 
cal experience. Like most of the morals drawn from history, this 
one is a foregone conclusion. The Greeks failed to achieve unity 
and so lost their freedom because they fell short of their own 
conception of democracy: a form of government ‘‘committed to 
the fundamental doctrine of the dignity of man.’’ (When Plato 
and Aristotle criticized democracy, says Mr. Oates, they ‘‘really 
meant anarchy.’’) Only through a self-imposed discipline could 
individuals achieve any degree of moral maturity, and without the 
latter the state lacks political as well as moral responsibility. 
‘“Voluntary association of free states in a political union, with 
common citizenship and common rights in framing and directing 
sovereign policies,’’ says Mr. Johnson, ‘‘was unquestionably the 
natural stage in political evolution from the sovereignty of indi- 
vidual cities.’? The lesson was not unambiguous. Was Panhel- 
lenic unity indeed the remedy, and if so, what more could the 
individual cities have done to promote it? The voluntary asso- 
ciations in the shape of leagues and congresses indicate that at 
least as much disagreement as unity was produced by these efforts. 
Would it be any less plausible to argue that federation tended to 
accentuate instead of diminishing the disastrous rivalry and ex- 
ploitation among the city-states? Furthermore, the notion of 
Panhellenic unity may have been itself obscure. Were the federal 
unions perhaps an attempt to apply inconsistent ideas of political 
sovereignty and democracy to the relations of the several states? 
The ambiguity of the lesson appears in the teaching of Isocrates. 
Mr. Pratt regards him as an exponent of nationalism ‘‘in a most 
extreme and chauvinistic form.’’ But Mr. Reinmuth and Mr. 
Johnson think that Isocrates may have anticipated the Panhel- 
lenism of Alexander and the idea that ‘‘culture without race might 
be a common denominator’’ (p. 111, cf. pp. 218-219). The eleven 
references to Isocrates in the book furnish an instructive contrast 
between particularism and Panhellenism. 

The trouble with the Greek political experience is not its paucity 
of suggestions for us in our modern predicaments. It is rather 
that too many different lessons and too many conflicting morals 
are to be derived from the wide variety of its experiments. 


D. S. Mackay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Foundations for a Science of Personality. ANpras ANGYyAL. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund. 1941. xii+ 398 pp. $2.25. 


Dr. Angyal of the Worcester State Hospital, an exponent of 
the holistic theory of personality, has seen very clearly the need 
of ‘‘more specific and positive formulations’’ of the theory in order 
to ‘provide a working basis’’ for psychiatry. It is not enough to 
be forever complaining about the ‘‘inadequacy’’ of segmental 
data; what is needed, in his judgment, is a definite method of 
synthesizing them by means of new and non-segmental concepts 
that shall be ‘‘ psycho-physically neutral.’’ He offers a pair of the 
latter to characterize the two-directional trend of the ‘‘organismic 
total process.’’ The first is autonomy, which tends to increase as 
the organism masters more and more of its environment. The 
latter is represented, none too clearly, as the ‘‘opposing direction’’ 
in the total ‘‘biosphere,’’ or realm of life. To the organism, the 
environment is ‘‘largely a chaos,’’ which evokes organizing be- 
havior on the part of the self-assertive individual. The second 
concept is homonomy, which is Dr. Angyal’s term for the indi- 
vidual’s tendency ‘‘to share and to participate in, to fit into and 
to conform with, superindividual categories such as the family, 
social group, a meaningful world order, etc.’’ 

Now it is hard to see that all this says much more than that 
man seeks power, and also longs for social approval, security, and 
peace. It is only mildly illuminating to be told that the auton- 
. omous phase of life is marked by cravings, stimulations-responses, 
and the use of the intellect to conquer the environment, while the 
homonomous phase is a matter of longings, impressions-expressions, 
resonance, and guidance by non-rational factors. The two trends 
are not to be regarded as ultimately in conflict, but as ‘‘two phases 
of a more inclusive process,’’ since in both there is a fitting of 
components into larger wholes. Unfortunately, it appears, we 
have a great deal more exact information about man’s autonomous 
behavior than about his rather vague homonomous attitudes. A 
host of philosophical issues center around the ‘‘more inclusive 
process,’’ which the author makes no attempt to elucidate. Where 
conflicts do arise, it is hard to see how a holist can defend the 
individual against absorption by the greater social whole. 

When Dr. Angyal comes to present his inventory of human 
nature within the framework of his two major concepts, it can not 
be said that they are of much scientific assistance in coping with 
the dizzy complexities of man’s behavior. He lists three groups of 
functions; the structurally defined, the freely set, and the sub- 
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sidiary or auxiliary; placing the drives for action, superiority, 
acquisition, exploration, and integrity under specific ‘‘free’’ ex- 
pressions of the trend to increased autonomy; while the need of 
social participation, the wish to be noticed, the love of nature, and 
the desire to understand express the trend to increased homonomy. 
Tendencies that are to be regarded as auxiliary to the above are: 
the drive for security, that for orientation, and that for integration. 
But when vagueness, overlapping, and symbolic substitution are 
taken into account, he realizes ‘that such generalizations have only 
a limited usefulness. 

In the last three chapters of the book, which deal with the 
problem of integration, its disturbances, and ‘‘the course of life as 
a Gestalt,’’ the author wrestles with the task of devising a ‘‘logic 
of systems’’ to replace the ordinary logic of relationships. The 
members of a system, in his view, are connected only in and by 
the whole. The total personality may be regarded as a hierarchy 
of systems arranged in a temporally extended whole or time- 
Gestalt, with unity supplied by a ‘‘more or less clearly felt desire 
for self-realization.’’ While this ‘‘tendency of wholes toward per- 
fection’? may. explain the exaggerated importance attached to 
single incongruous elements as revealed by psychoanalysis, it 
should hardly be identified offhand with ‘‘fullness of life.’’ Inte- 
gration is not synonymous with sanity. 

The book is studded with apt comments on human lial 
and displays, as it should, given its point of view, an unusual 
awareness of the interpenetration of mental and physical processes. 
While it is to be doubted that the author has well and truly laid 
the foundations of a science of personality, he has unquestionably 
cleared some of the ground, ‘and marked off some of the intermediate 
boundary lines of the vast and intricate project. 


H. A. L. 
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